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Art. XX. — On the Bodily Proportions of Buddhist Idols 
in 7'ihct. 13y Emil Schi.aointweit, LL.D. 

[Bead \Uh June, 1803.] 

Wk learn from tbc ancient legcndH, tliat in llio very . ciirlioHt 
periods of HiuldliiBiii relics and images of Uuddiia were liighly 
lionourcd. The religious works recommend their worship, as also 
that of the monuments in which the relics arc deposited ; and wc 
find it mentioned that the images sent to royal jwrsonages at their 
desire were previously iiiHcribed with the sacred dogma, " Ye 
Dharma," &c., and similar formulas, in order to make those person- 
ages acquainted with the Bhuddist doctrines.' Such were the first 
objects of worship, la the seventh century a.d., however, this 
adoration and worship had already been considerably increased ; 
for Thien Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, mentions, that all the 
j)rincipal disciples of Sakyanumi were then addressed, as also the 
Bodliisattwas who had excelled in virtue and the sciences, as 
Manjiisri. " The Mahiiyana schools," lie s.ays, " have adored even 
all Bodliisattwas without any further distinction." 

Modern Buddhism goes much further still. Besides the things 
and persons just mentioned, it worships the niythological Buddlias 
and Bodliisattwas preceding S.-ikyamuni, as well as tiiose who will 
follow him; also a host of gods, spirits, and deified priests enjoy- 
ing a local reputation for sanctity. It has further made, in order 
to facilitate the adoration of its many deities, representations of 
tliem in prodigious quantities. Copies are met with everywhere ; 
not a temple but contains numbers of them ; and they are also set 
up in private houses and in the open air. 

An analysis of the bodily proportions of these representations, 
showing well-defined features belonging to two groups decidedly 
differing from each other, will be the object of the following pagtm. 
The difi'crcnce between the plastic forms of the Buddhas and 
Bodliisattwas on the one hand, and those of Dragslieds, Genii, and 
Lamas on the other, has not yet been, as far as I know, examined 
by measurements, though in Tibet the forms are more worthy our 
attention, from the fact that the country is inhabited by a race of 

' lluriioiif, " Introfliiclion," pp. 337-61. Sjkcs, "Miniature Cliaityas and 
liiHcripliona of llio HuddliiRl religious dogma." Jour. It. As. See, vol. xvl, 
p. 37. 
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men widely differiug in form and customs from tlie Indian races, 
among wliom tlie liuddhist fuilh originated.' 

My brotiicrs had made it a particular object of tbcir etlmo- 
grapiiical researches, to take facial casts, moulded by a mechanical 
process from the living subjects ;' and also to define, by minute 
measurements of the different parts of the head and body, 
the general bodily projwrtions of the various tribes. They were 
also allowed to take measurements of the statues of the Buddhas 
and of other pieces of sculpture representing divinities set up in the 
tentplcB. These materials have proved a very welcome fund to 
me, as they have, taken together with anal^'ses of images and the 
examination of the liuddhistical siMiculations resjtectiiig the ex- 
ternal apiH3arance of their royal founder, given me the opportunity 
of entering into a discussion of the ethnological characteristics of 
the various classes of deities represented.' 

The artistic representations in human form of divinities, and the 
figures of heroes, we lind to be, in every nation, the reproduction of 
its own peculiar type of features, uidcss history somewhat modifies 
this otherwise natural course. Instances of this latter case are, 
however, nmch less frequent than we might anticipate. The prin- 
cipal ciiuses why historj' has not a greater inllucnce on the adop- 
tion and employment by art of foreign types are, it may be sup- 
posed, the following: — Firstly, the employment of images of a 
foreign typo can be but temporary ; f(n-, the peculiar bodily propor- 
tions of a jxsople being coustanlly before the e3'es of these artints, 
they are soon taken as the leading models. And secondly, the bodily 
proixirtions have shown but little variety for periods of unoxjtected 
length. Did not the type of a nation remain, indeed, comparatively 
unchanged during a long period of time, the retention or not of 
foreign elements in art could not be judged of at all. As a 

■ I hero limit myself to an analyaia of the human forma, referring, for varieties 
in attitude, drtiBii, and emblems, to chapter xir of my voliimo on Duddhism, 
entitled, " Uuddhism in Tibet, illustrated by Literary Documents and Objects 
of Worship." 

' The entiro series of 276 facial casts (published in a metallic c<lition by 
F. A. Barth, Leipzig, and Trlibncr, London) are to be seen in the India Museum, 
London, and in various other Museums. In this reproduction four principal 
shadings are distinguished, corresponding to the variations of complexion. 

' The ethnographical materials collected by my brothers during their travels 
will bo the object of vol. viii of the " Jleuults of u Scientillc Mission to India and 
High Asia." Such of the numeric values as were wanted here for comparing tlio 
measurements of the sculptures with the mean proportions of the Bralmiaus (the 
purest cuslo of the Hindus), and of individuals of the Tibetan race, have been 
calculated for the purpose at onco. 
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j)ociilisvrly strikinp iiiHtiincc of the coiiHtiiiicy of iialional typo, I 
incnUoti the roaulta obtiuned from liie iimpcclioji and coinpariBoii of 
works of Egyptian sculpture.* Tliey show, although eomcwh.it 
disguised under the monumental form, tlie features of the present 
iidiabitants of those regions, as well as of the various noiglibouring 
nations with whom their ancestors had come in contact. 

A tendency to adopt in religious images the figure peculiar to 
the artist's own nation, is observed wherever foreign images have 
been introduced together with foreign worship. The images dis- 
play the characteristics of the nation now executing them; the 
proportions of the body an<l the features may become somewhat 
idealized.' Garments, however, ornaments, arms, and the hke, 
remain recognizable as of foreign origin. 

But it is a peculiarity of tlie religious representations of Tibetan 
Buddhism, that they display two well-denned co-existing tyjics, 
the one showing the Tibetan features, the other liaving retained 
the marks of Indian origin. To au eye practised in the examina- 
tion of minor features in ethnography, the respective geogra])hical 
origins of the two prototypes present themselves distinctly enough; 
and even intelligent natives, on their attention being directed to 
the leading characteristics, soon learn how to distinguish the tyi)C8. 
Nevertheless, great precaution is necessary in touching on so 
delicate a consideration. Questions of ideal modifications have to 
be discussed and settled here, as in nearly every analysis of arlislio 

' Ab the principal works which treat of thcee interesting and delicate qticB- 
tionn, I qnote "Tjpen of Mankind," and "Indigenous Itaccs," liy Nott and 
Gliddon. As anollicr phenomenon in corroboration of the comparative iuvari- 
abilitj of the original tjpe, may be quoted the Jewish colonics in India, whoso 
members have preserved the Semitic features, and even tho fair complexion, 
wherever they have abstained from intermarriages with natives ; bnt have become 
assimilated in form to llie natives where intermixture with them has taken pljicc. 

' As a curious and till now isolated instance of an apparent deviation in 
gcnlpturo from the nalvral proportiom, I may here mention that my brother 
Hermann observed in the Ninivch sculptures tliat tho foot was considerably 
longer than the ulna; whilst arbitrary deviations in this respect from nature in 
sculpture most generally show the opposite error. It must bo added, liowovcr, 
that as yet it appears impossible to decide whether this deviation is based upon 
a real anatomical feature or not, as no human remains from these countries, nor 
portraits of the Ninivites by other nations which would corroborate it, are to be 
seen even in the rich oriental museums of London. Perhaps the continued 
rcBcnrehes and important discoveries in these regions made by Sir llcnry 
Itawlinson, to whom my brother had occision to communicate his remark, will 
one day assist in deciding the question. Foreign nations figured as prisoners by 
the artists of Ninivch have not these exceptional proportions; this decidedly 
increases their importance wherever wc meet with Ihcm, 
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works, before one outers upon a comparisou of positive data. And 
tliis, probably, has been tiic obslaclc to the explanation of forum at 
lirst sigiit appearing' altogelber unusual, as welt as arbitrary.* 

The Bhot race, belonging to the Turanian fanuly. Las been so 
often described in detail that I Blial! conliu < myself, in my remarks 
on this peoi>le, to what is absolutely necesBary. The IMiots are 
charactcriHcd by broad features, prominent cheekbones, and obli([ue 
eyelids, the orbits and eyeballs, however, being unaffected thereby. 
I may add as other features less striking, perhaj)8, but not less 
t^'pical, that in the Hhot race the ear is comparatively longer, the 
month broader, and the lower jaw, with the chin, decidedly weaker. 
Now in all the representatiouH of the Buddhas and liudliisattwas, 
wc nujct, on the contrary, with features reminding us of the typo 
of the Indian races of Aryan origin — the high and ojwn forehead, 
with a broad, synmictrical, and prominent chin. My analytical 
remarks in reference to tlie meaBurements given will alwo prove 
that the body, too, of the Buddhas proHents many other not acci- 
dental analogies with the bodily proportiims of the Aryan family of 
mankind. Dragsheds, Genii, and Lamas, on the contrary, show 
the Tibetan ciiaractcr. 

Before entering into details, I wish to say a few words on the 
nund>ers laid down in the following tables. In order to facilitate 
an immediate com[Kvrisoii, these n\nnbers arc made to rcfncsent 
vn\y p-ojmrlionnl values. The absolute diinensioiis were referred, 
by division by the total height, to that total height here taken as 
unit; and they can bo re-obtaiued at once by multiplying the 
resjicctive numbers by the total height, which before was us(;d as a 
divisor. Its mean value for the Brahmans meaHured is 5 feet 
G inches (English) ; for the BhotB, 6 feet 4 inches. For the statues 
the aliHohitc values are of much less importance. It is here par- 
ticularly necessary to keep in view that objeclB of coarse work- 
mauHliip and of very small dimensions were avoided, as such 
things could not bo considered as prcHonting a fair average. As 
an approximate mean value of absolute height I may name !( to 
d f(!(;t for Group 0, and 2 to 3 feet for Group D. Group (J iacIiidcH, 
besides, two statiieu from Burmaii, exceeding 10 feet iu height,* 

' I limit myself hero almoul cxcUiBivcly to Tibutan UiiddliiHiii. China, 
Japan, and Coylua, as aUo Uic Indian Archipchigo, liave godn uf their own; and 
Ihcso hitler sliotv', as wnu to ho expected, types dilloring from thouc or the Tibetan 
rcpreaenlationa. 

'' Scolptiircd figures of Hiiddha of cnornio\iH dinieimiuna arc not rare either 
in Uurniah or Tibet. An albiun of ninety-six photographs by Colonel Trype, of 
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wliicli were presented to my Ijrother Ilorinami by Dr. Mouat, who 
obtained tlieni wlicn accompanying the army in tbc cxptMlition 
against llangoon. Tiie meaHnrenicnts of tlicsc two statues were 
only taken into calculation becaime a careful comparison with 
fignrea of Ruddlia measured in Tibet have proved them to have 
almost identical pro|Mn'tionfl ; and they have, besideH, the advantage 
of furnishing, by their size, delinite values. 

The first and second columns of the tables contain the means of 
different measurements of the human (igure. The Hrahman dimen- 
sions arc based upon live high-caste individuals of |)erf(;ctly pure 
race; the JJhot upon twenty-seven, limited also to piirsons of pure 
(Tibetan) type, although they include natives of the tract of 
country extending from the Eastern IlimiUaya to Western Tibet. 
The third column of the tables shows the mean measurements of 
plastic representations, (lartly also of pictorial ones, the latter 
bi'iiig of Jjuddlias and IJodhisattwas. The fourth column gives the 
same for Dragslieds, Genii, and Lantas. 

1'he innnbcr of measurements taken from living individuals was 
limited to such parts of the body as by a varied and most detailed 
examination had been found to be characteristic' In the present 
comparison with statues, such parts of the body had to be excluded 
which cannot be well defined in clothed or draped sculptures. 

In reference to the terminology used in the dimensions, a few 
words of explanation will be suflicient. 

lly vertex is to be rniderstood tlic place of junction of the 
principal cranial bones at the crown of the head, coinciding with 
the whorl of the hair. 

The antcro-|X)stcrior diameter is the line connecting the central 
part of the forehead with the line of junction of the head with the 
nape of the neck. 

The distances from the crown of the head to the trochanter, 

which llic MadraB GoTcrnment ordered several copies for oflicial diBlrilxilioii, 
coiiUtins iiunicroiiB inslancca of Biicli figures varj'iiig from 20 to iO feet in licif;ht. 
I'liey are Boinctiiiiea in a silling, soniclinics in a standing altitude. In Tibet my 
brollicrB saw an unuHuall,y large figure in tlio lcm)>lc at Lcli. Tlic sUiluc rcpre- 
BcnU lluddini in nicililation (in a sitting ntlitudc), and is a little larger Mian liio 
temple iUcIf, a part of llic head going through a hole in the roof inio the open 
nir. 'I'lic composition of this Blatuo is not less curious than its dimensions; (he 
body and legs are formed hy a framcworlc of wood, drape<t with cloth and pajMsr, 
while tlie head, arms, and feet arc the only jiarls nio\ilded in day. 

' For the anatomical definition of the parts measured, and fur the instrumciils 
employed, Rce Hermann de Schlnginlwcils Memoir in Divr and Wagucr, " JScriclil 
Uhcr die anlhropologiRche Versainnilung in Qotliiigen," 18(il. 
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and from the trocliantor to the giouixl, give together the total 
height of the man. The trochanter is tlic prominent part of the 
tlilgli-bone near its upjmr end at the liip- joint. 

Tlie total Bpaii is the distance from the ti[) of one middle finger 
to that of the other, the arms being stretched out to their fnll 
length h) a hori/ontui itoHilion. In HlalueH the total H|)an had to be 
obtained by adding tlio length of haiulH and arms to the breadth of 
the torso at tiio shonidcrs. 

The nina is one of the two bones of the fore-arm; its ends 
are marked by the elbow and the prominence of the wrist-joint 
on tiie side of the little linger. 

It is evident that in comparing relative values, the amount of 
difference has not the same hnportance for all the [)artB measured. 
For, if the object in itself is already diminutive, a small difference 
is in such a case of the same value as a much larger one in others. 



1. DIMENSIONS OP THE HEAD. 
(Total height of the body=l.) 



ObjcoU incaaurcd. 


A. 
Ilrabiuant. 


11, 
Uhuta. 


C. 

Iliidillias, 

UudhiiHittwua. 


D. 

Dmgsheila, 
Gunii, Luiiuu. 


Periphery round the forehead 


322 


0-345 


0-350 


0-420 


From the f or^UI inargia 


0103 


111 


110 


131 


vertex -i '""**' °^ ••'"* ""'"' • • 

t^ be ir""' •• •• 


120 


131 


140 


0-150 


133 


140 


160 


1 62 


""•"* Ichiu 


145 


0149 


0-iec 


0-lCO 


Diameter at the tcinplcti . . 


078 


083 


088 


0-100 


Diameter, autcro-poaterior 


105 


0114 


0114 


130 


Kjca, diulance of exterior corners. . 


065 


0G5 


071 


0-087 


„ interior do. 


021 


022 


023 


030 


„ leuglli of the eye . . 


017 


022 


0-024 


029 


Malar, or cliccic bonca, breadth . . 


0G4 


-078 


081 


0-0!)() 


NoBc, \ircadth 


022 


023 


026 


0-029 


„ length 


029 


038 


035 


■o:i3 


JlCar, lengtii . . 


036 


040 


0110 


070 



The numbers in the table show that alt the dimensions of the 
bead are greater in both groups of the figures than in the groups 
of the living beings. The figures have, in general, the head much 
too large in projiortiou to their height; but the deviations are not 
the same in each group. The most arbitrary form is (hat of the 
car; thus, by the lobe of llie ear biMiig |K;rforatod for the reception 
of ornaments, and its being oxlended to an iiiiiiKiial leiiglh, it some- 
tiincB reach(>R down t<> the slmiildciK. The c^yes, too, are extremely 
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large, and liavc in both gronpa a dccidcil, lliongli unequally fltioiig, 
niiotian i.y\x'. Tlicy bIuhv the outer angles laiHed, the hoiizonlal 
axis inclined, and a great length. Tiie effect of these dimensions 
becomes still more striking by the eyes being very often only 
partly open. The periphery round tiie forehead, the diameter at 
the temples, and particularly the antero-posterior diametin-, arc 
nnicii less increased in the lUiddha figures, (Jroup C, than in those 
of the Dragslieda and Lantas, Group I). The parts least differing 
in the different tyfics arc the mouth, the cheek bones, and the 
breadth of the nose b(!tw(!en the eyes, as well as at its base. 
Group U has these latter, however, a little larger. 

On examining the general chavacl<;r of the head in the respective 
grouj)s, we lind in Grouj) C the vertical length of the head com- 
paratively greater, and the head itself of a more oval form. 
Group 1) has tlie head horizontally elongated— a form characteristic 
also of the IJhot race. Group B; in both these the forelieatl is low, 
and the jaw-bone weak. The distance from the vertex to the 
orbital margin, and to the b.asc of the nose, is greater in Group 1) 
than in Group (J ; the distance from the vertex to the (;liin, on the 
contrary', is considerably less in Group D; it exceeds the distance 
to the month by 001 6 in Group C, and only by 0-008 in Group J). 
The pure Brahman type, A, has the respective difference 0'012. 

2. DIMENSIONS OF TUB BODY. 



OI»jcct8 mciisiircd. 


A. 
nmlinians. 


11. 
KhoU. 


C. 

nmlillian. 

n<nlli>niltwiui. 


J), 
Ocnii, I..'inin8. 


Total hciglit 


1000 


1-000 


1-000 


1000 


Crown of (lie Iicnd to Iroclijintor . . 


0-440 


0-449 


0-430 


0-410 


Troclmnter lo grouiiil 


0-654 


0-651 


0-670 


0-690 


Total Kpaii of extended arms 


1-025 


1-009 


lOHO 


1-117 


Lciiglli of arm 


0-433 


0-451 


449 


0-430 


„ ulna 


O-lG.'i 


0-164 


149 


155 


„ li.iiid 


0-107 


0-no 


0110 


om 


l^ool, InngUi 


144 


0146 


0140 


0-H4 


„ brcadlh 


057 


0-058 


050 


0-051 



In reference to the dimensions of the body we see, as a ])ecu- 
liarity of the llgines, that the upp<;r |)art of the body is too short. 
I found this to be more freqiuiiitly the case with comparatively 
small figures than with larger ones. The total B))an of the ex- 
tended arms is too larg<> j less on a(-eount of a disproportionate 
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diincMBion of tlio arms — which in Gi'(>u|i D liavo oven a, toiulcncy to 
bu below tlic average — than on acooiuit of a great an<l Honiewhat 
exaggerated breadtli of the clicst. The dilTerence in tlie ktngth 
of the arms, and the greater shortncBa of the upjier part of the 
body, may be considered as the principal distinctive marks for the 
two claRses in reference to the body ; tlie following deviations 
from natnre are nearly tlie same for both classes of images. The 
fore-arm is decidedly too short. The hand, when well execnted, 
differs but very little; but in badly executed figures it is occasion- 
ally a little too long. The foot is tolerably well proportioned both 
in length and breadth, though in small figures its dimensions fie- 
quently exceed the mean pro[)ortion, particularly as regards the 
length; but these must be considered arbitraiy, as dimensions 
below the average are scarcely less frequent in large-sized figures. 
Details concerning the conventional or canonical costume of 
these statues, the objects which they hold in their hands, &c., 
might be added in great variety, and could easily be shown to 
corroborate the distinctions I have endeavoured to establish hero 
by their bodily proportions ; it will bo sullicient, however, to refer 
the reader to the various and important researches published at 
various times in the volumes of the Society's Transactions and 
Journal. 



